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Talks from the Editors Arm-Chair. 
\ ONCE MORE in the discharge of duty and in 


J) pursuit of investigation, have we penetrated 
up to the north-east corner of Cheesedom, in 





highly spoken of where it is grown, mostly so far as 
| we know in Highland and other south-western coun- 
ities. The white Perk, introduced by F. G. Cary 
of College Hill, has given very great satisfaction. 
Meanwhile the old standard Mediteranean holds its 
place, and in less midge ravaged districts, the good 
old white blue stem. Persons having choice seed 
wheat of various kinds for sale, will do themselves 
and the public a favor by advertising it in the Ohio 
Cultivator. Meanwhile whatever kind of wheat you 
use for seed, be sure it is entirely free of foul seeds. 
A good way to get seed wheat is, to take ripe sheaves 
and beat off the best of the grain in an open barre! 
or tierce, leaving the smaller grains still in the head 
for the thresher. Then take this picked seed, win- 
now and screen it well, and you have the cream of 


the field. 


which jaunt we had the best of means to know just But there is another and more serious trouble upon 


how the whole north-east part of Ohio stands affect- some of the north-east counties than the loss of the 
ed, and we must say—despite the brave attempts of wheat, and that is the shortness of grass, in both the 
courageous people to talk it into a crop—that things pastures and mowing lands. Look out for a rise in 
look blue in that quarter. Take out here and there  ,heese and butter about next September. It is very 
a spot in Licking, Muskingum, Tuscarawas, etc., and | possible, and even highly probable, that after the heat 
there is a clear sweep of the wheat through the sec- of the summer is past, if we have seasonable rains, 
ond east tier of counties—and partly in their neigh- | jhese stunted grass fields will take on a most excel 
bors on both sides—from Licking to Ashtabula, em-|jent crop of fail feed to compensate for this early 
bracing some fifteen of the best worked counties in rest, but our Yankee neighbors must make the most 


Ohio. We do not want to say any more about the | of all their fodder crops, or cows will be amazing 
wheat crop, for the subject is threadbare, and by this) cheap up there next December. 


time every farmer knows how he stands affected in| We spent our fourth of July at the horse ehow in 
his own field, and some will soon learn how they stand | Orwell, Ashtabula Co., where they had a lively time. 
affected in their pockets. | Most of the stock was just fair, but there were a few 
The rest of the State, and all west and south of, natty little Morgans, that spun a sulky like humming 
us, is just the reverse of this; except in spots, the birds. Two of these, deserving special notice, are 
harvest has been good, and probably we have five mil- | « Billy Howe,” owned by our friend of that name, at 
lions more bushels of wheat in Ohio this year, than Bloomfield,—a perfect picture of beauty and sprightli- 
we raised last, and that of a far superior quality. | ness, and “ Excelsior,” owned by Mr. Thompson of 
Now is the time to look out for good seed wheat. | Vernon, which has a tri-men-du-ous way of getting 
There is plenty of it if you only know where to look | along. 
for it, and the price should not be over $1.50 forchoice| Speaking of these local and exclusive horse shows 
seed. The Lambert or midge proof wheat, which |—they are often very pleasant and very popular, but 
we brought to notice from Hardin Co.,a few years |upon the whole we doubt their usefulness in summing 
ago, has proved an excellent kind to withstand the | up profit and loss. We never can help laughing un- 
midge, and makes a fair yield. A good deal of this der our beard, to see the comical juxtaposition of the 
wheat is now raised in Muskingum and vicinity. The deacon managers about the stand, and the devil jock- 
white Alabama also stands well and makes a better eys in the ring, thus mutually engaged in “ improving 
yield. A kind called the white Mediteranean, is the breed of horses.” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. But we all know that the short-horns make a 

Thorough-bred Cattle as Workers. larger proportion of fat in their beef, than any 
‘other cattle, whence it follows that they make and 
When intelligent parties claim that the Dur- have a smaller and deficient proportion of lean or 
ham Short-horns are “good work oxen,” I dispute muscular fibre, which is at once the cause and 
their logic and conclusion equally, as unsound and source of that vigor, elasticity and strength always 
incorrect; for it is inconceivable that a result' characteristic of “good working cattle.” Says 
should be achieved without means to produce it; Mr. Robert Smith, in his report of the Chester 
that ability to work well should exist, without the | stock show, recently published in the Journal of 
size and quality of structure that gives it, and the Royal Agricultural Society, and reviewed and 
without which enduring working power cannot) indorsed in the Mark Lane Express, of Feb. 14th: 
pertain as a real animal quality. “It would be well if more attention was paid to 
When it is asserted that these “ improved ” cat-| the lean meat of the short-horn, and less to the su- 
tle make “ good work oxen,” I infer that a degree | perfluous fat. It would be better to err on this 
better than the average is claimed, because the side with our first class bulls, rather than to en- 
average are only middling, “ good” being above | courage male animals of a smart heifer-like cast, 
the middling or average. Thus the inference that | without lean meat—quality with substance, being 
they claim to be above the average in their work-/ really essential.” Precisely so; (the marks are 
ing capacity, is a fair one. But to sustain this | my own,) and the further “improvement” here 
claim it must be shown that they have the partic-| suggested, in the direction of increase of “lean 
ular kind of structure which fits and adapts cattle meat” or muscle, I have for years contended for. 


for drawing or working, developed to a larger ex-| The short-horns are clearly very inferior in mus- 








tent than working cattle generally. 

Interested persons rarely escape a feeling of 
partisanship, or the prejudices or preferences that 
are incident thereto; but I confidently affirm that 
having no interest in either breed particularly, 
the Editor as well as the writer will therefore be 
the more likely to act and judge impartially of 
each. 

Coming now to their working capacity: Is not 
the lank, hollow, raw-boned appearance of the 
Durham Short-horns, when in thin or low con- 
dition, remarkable and known as proverbial? and 
is not their languid, dragging step, entirely void 
of elasticity, as weil known as the cattle them- 
selves? If they get fast in a slough, they lean 
their weight forward, but if that will not extricate 
the load, they have no latent strength, no reserved 
force like the Devons and Herefords, to put forth 
in such “pinch.” They are capable of slow, lan- 
guid, dead-alive drawing, but entirely unfit for a 
lively, quick, vigorous pull, entirely unable to put 
forth unusual force, by bringing latent or reserved 
power to bear in an emergency. They appear 
lank and cavernous, because deficient in muscles ; 


cular structure, and must, I fear, be ruled out of 
the list of working cattle, till their muscular power 
has been much further increased and “improved.” 

The Devons are conspicuous for fullness and 
roundness of form, either when fresh or thin. 
| This shows extra muscular development—the very 
reverse in this respect of the short-horns. This 
apparent excess of muscle accounts for the pecu- 
liar springing motion of the Devon’s gait, and his 
elastic clean step. They are not excelled for light 
work, by any cattle of as small weight. For all 
light soils, where feed is thin and must be traveled 
to, and the work is light, requiring speed more 
than full power or strength, the Devons are well 
adapted. 

The Herefords, though, are neither as tall nor so 
long, but are much stronger from having much 
larger muscles than the short-horns; the dimini- 
tive muscles of the latter, as before stated, dis- 
qualifying them for work. What the Devons lack 
in size and the Durhams in sinews, is happily sup- 
plied and combined in effective proportion in the 
| Herefords. Being massive and compact, they ap- 


| pear short in proportion to their weight, and have 





they “drag their slow length along” instead of|their shoulders nearer to their load or weight 
walking, because they are deficient in muscles of| when at work, than any oxen of their larger size. 


the legs. Sufficient proportion of muscle gives 
an easy and elastic step; but the Durhams have 
neither: a due proportion of muscular fibre gives 
evenness of flesh and form, and roundness on the 
prominent bones of even thin or lean cattle, which 
the Durhams can have no pretensions to, because 
their muscular parts are so small and inferior in 


They are somewhat hardier than the Devons, 
though their greater weight precludes their being 
so fleet of foot. Being much heavier and stronger, 
and though vigorous—the sign of great constitu- 
tional vitality—equally tractable, they are, there- 
fore, well adapted to the heavier soils for which 
the size and power of the Devons are inadequate. 





comparison with those of Devons and Herefords,| Strong, heavy soils, when properly cultivated, 
and they lack latent power, to be used in a pinch, are the best we have; to be well tilled, however, 
for the same reason, not having the muscle that they must be plowed deep. Plowing strong soils 
gives it. A horse that has power and bottom, has| deep, is heavy work, requiring weight and great 
large cords; so has a working smith’s arm, or strength in the team in commensurate proportion. 
wheelbarrow-man’s leg; and by the same rule, an| And from personal experience and observation, I 
ox that can pull strong and well in proportion to} am confident that for strong heavy soils—such as 
his weight, must have full muscular proportions; preva'l in much of Ohio and States contiguou:— 
muscle and strength having an inseperable pro-|the Herefords, combining as they do, a compact 
portion and relation. | massive form, with full muscular proportions, good 
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size and ample vigor, will be found not only good, |then abstracted more immediately from the in 
but the most effective and satisfactory working | flamed part. A dose of physic should be given, 








cattle. Wincuester. jand fomentations applied, principally on the in- 
7 side of the arm, close to the chest, and the horse 
Strains in Horses. should be kept as quiet as possible. The injury 


is too deeply seated for external stimulants to have 
very greut effect, yet a blister will properly be re- 
cles, tendons or ligaments, and is generally fol-|sorted to, if the lameness is not speedily removed. 
lowed by pain and lameness. Its best treatment consists of rest, cooling dict, 
Muscular strains consist of an absolute tearing | blistering, or the use of the seton or rowel 
of the fibrous tissue composing the muscles; or! “ Setons are pieces of tape or cord, passed by 
else of such an approach to a disruption as to| means of an instrument resembling a large needle, 
have an equally prejudicial effect in producing either through abscesses or the base of ulcers, with 
lameness. In some cases the whole of a small|deep sinuses, or between the skin and the muscu- 
bundle of fibres is torn across; but this is not the|lar or other substances beneath. They are re- 
usual degree in which strains occur, and the most| tained there by the ends being tied together, or 
common amount of mischief is only a slight sep-|by a knot in each end. 
aration of a few of the very small fibres of which|wound twice or thrice in the day; occasionally 
the bundle is composed; and this state is then | wetted with spirits of turpentine, or some acrid 
generally spread over a considerable surface, pro-| | liquid, in order to increase the inflammation which 
ducing considerable soreness from inflammation. | it produces, or the discharge which is intended to 
Tendinous and ligamentous strains are very simi-|be established. 
lar in their nature, and consist either in an abso-| To form a rowel, the skin is raised between the 
lute tearing apart of these fibres, or such an ap-| finger and thumb, and with a lancet, or with scis- 
proach to this as to cause great inflammation, and | sors contrived for the purpose, a slit is cut an inch 
consequent incapacity for using them. Sometimes|in length. The finger, or the handle of the im- 
what is supposed to be a strain of the tendon is| proved roweling scissors, is introduced, and the 
really an inflammation in its sheath, which causes|skin is forcibly separated from the muscular or 
great swelling and pain, and the limb is thereby | cellular substances beneath, until there is a cireu- 
rendered quite useless for the time being. lar cavity two or three inches wide; into this a 
Of Shoulder Strain, Youatt says: piece of tow is inserted, sufficient to fill it, and 
The muscles of the shoulder-blade are occasion-| previously smeared with blistering ointment. 
ally injured by some severe shock. This is effeet-| This causes considerable inflammation and dis- 
ed oftener by a slip or side fali, than by fair, al-|charge. If a little of the tow be left sticking out 
though violent exertion. It is of considerable im-|of the incision, the dischare will conveniently 
portance to be able to distinguish this shoulder- | dribble down it. The tow should be changed every 
lameness from injuries of other parts of the fore |day, with or without the ointment, according to 
extremity. There is not much tenderness or heat, | the action of the rowel or the urgency of the case.’ 
or swelling. If, on standing before the horse, and| If either of these be applied to the front of the 
looking at the size of the two shoulders, or rather | shoulder, it will produce such a counter irritation 
their points, one should appear evidently larger | as will reduce the inflammation in the locality of 
than the other, this must not be considered as in-|the strain, and aid in its cure. They take the 
dicative of sprain of the muscles of the shoulder. | place of the blistering mentioned by Mr. Youatt. 
It probably arises from bruise of the point of the| Other Strains.—The following directions of 
shoulder, which a slight examination will deter-| Dr. Dadd, concerning strain of the back and those 
mine. given under the head of shoulder strain, will serve 
In sprain of the shoulder the horse evidently | as a guide to the treatment of all strains, suppos- 
suffers extreme pain while moving, and, the mus-| ing the mode of proceedure to be changed as is 
cle underneath being inflamed and tender, he will | required by the locality of the affected part: 
extend it as little as possible. He will drag his| The diagnostic symptoms of this form of strain 
toe along the ground. It is in the lifiing of the| are,—pressure over the lumbar region elicits symp- 
foot that the shoulder is principally moved. If toms of pain; the part feels hot; and the horse, 
the fvot is lifted high, let the horse be ever so) when compelled to describe a circle, shows, by the 
lame, the shoulder is little, if at all affected. \careful manner in which he turns, that it gives 
In shoulder-lameness, the toe alone rests on the | him great pain. 
ground. This circumstance which most of all} Zreatment.—Rest; applications of cold water; 
characterizes this affection is, that when the foot) light diet; and cream of tartar water as a drink. 
is lified and then brought considerably forward, | |One ounce of cream of tartar to a bucket of water 
the horse will express very great pain, which he daily. It was customary, but a few years ago, to 
will not do if the lameness is in the foot or the|apply charges, and plasters, to the back, for the 
leg. cure of strain and lameness. But the day of 
In sprain of the internal muscles of the shoul-| plasters in human, as well as veterinary practice, 
der, few local measures can be adopted. The|has gone by; they are now only used by those 
horse should be held from the vein on the inside | who have never taken the trouble to understand 
of the arm (the plate vein,) because the blood is'the exhalatory function of the skin—which salu- 


Strain is a wrenching or torsion of the mus- 











The tape is moved in the 
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tary function plasters obstruct ; the wet sheet next 
the skin, and a blanket over it, will be more likely 
to do good thana plaster. Should the horse show 
more than ordinary symptoms of pain, a fomenta- 
tion of hops sould be resorted to; if, after a day 
or so, the pain is still manifest, the trouble is some- 
thing more than mere strain, and the owner had 
beter consult a medical man.—Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers. 


Bee Moths—Cause and Remedy. 





I have repeatedly seen powerful colonies speed- 
ily devoured by the worms, because of the loss of 
their queen, when they have stood side by side 
with feeble colonies which, with a queen, have been 
left untouched ! 

That the common hives furnish no sure remedy 
for the loss of the queen, is well known: indeed, 
the owner cannot, in many cases, be sure that his 
bees are queenless, until their destruction is certain, 
while not untrequently, after keeping bees for many 
years, he does not even believe that there is such a 
thing as a queen bee! 

When a colony has become hopelessly queenless, 
then, moth or no moth, its destruction is certain. 
Even if the bees retain their wonted industry in 
gathering stores, and their usual energy in detend- 
ing themselves against their enemies, their ruin 
could only be delayed for a short time. In a few 
months, they would all die a natural death, and 
there being none to replace them, the hive would 
be utterly depopulated. Occasionally, such ins- 
tances occur, where the bees have all died, and 
large stores of honey have been found untouched 
in their hives. This, however, but seldom hap- 
pens: for they rarely escape from the assaults of 
colonies, even if after the death of their queen, 
they do not full a prey to the bee-moth. A moth- 
erless hive is almost always assaulted by stronger 
stocks, which seem to have an instinctive know- 
ledge of its orphanage, and hasten to take posses- 
sion of its spoils. Ifit escape the Scylla of these 
pitiless plunderers, it is soon dashed upon a more 
merciless Charybdis, when the miscreant moths 
have ascertained itsdestitution. Every year, large 
numbers of hives are bereft of their queen, most 
of which are either robbed by other bees, or sack- 
ed by the bee-moth, or first robbed, and afterwards 
sacked, while the owner imputes all the mischief to 
something else than the real cause. He might 
jnst as well imagine that the carrion birds or 
worms, which are devouring a dead horse, were the 
primary cause of its untimely end. Before the 
rapid dissemination of the bee-moth, large num- 
bers of colonies had annual'y perished, from the 
loss of their queens. Sometimes they were rob- 
bed by other stocks, and often the bees gradualy 
dwindled away, leaving all their stores for their 
owner. 

In a conversation with Judge Fishback, of Ba- 
tavia, Ohio, a very intelligent and successful bee- 
keeper, I was informed by him, that his experience 
in bee-keeping began before the introduction of the 
bee-moth ito that vicinity ; and that be very often 
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lost colonies in both the ways just described. The 
second season after he noticed the appearance of 
the moth in bis Apiary, it proved much more des- 
tructive in its ravages than at any subsequent 
period! I can only account for this, by suppos- 
ing the bees, at first, to be unaware of the destruc- 
tive nature of their new enemy, and to take on 
that uecount, but few precautions to guard against 
it. 

Huber informs us that his hives, in some seas- 
ons, were despoiled of their honey by the large 
death-head moth (Sphynx Atropos), many of 
which would enter them, and leave with a large 
table-spoonful of honey in their abdomen! I re- 
ceived various specimens of honey-eating moths, 
from Ohio, last summer, all of them much larger 
than the bee-moth. ‘The apiarian who sent them, 
spoke of them as notorious pests, consuming often 
a large portion of the contents of his hives. He 
had often caught them forcing their way into weak 
hives, and found by examination that,.on leaving 
the hive they were gorged with honey. I have 
never noticed any such about my apiary. From 
these remarks, the bee-keeper can gather in this 
chapter, the means on which I most rely to protect 
my colonies from the bee-moth. Knowing that 
strong stocks supplied with a fertile queen, are al- 
ways able to take care of themselves, in almost any 
kind of hive, 1am careful to keep them in the 
state which is found to be so secure. If they are 
weak, they should be properly strengthened, and 
only as much comb given to them, as they can warm 
and detend: and if queenless, they mnst be sup- 
plied with the means of repairing their loss, or if 
that be impossible, they should at once be broken 
up, and added to other stocks. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind 
of the bee-keeper that a small colony should be 
confined to a small space, if we wish the bees to 
work with the greatest energy and offer the stout- 
est resistance to their numerous enemies. 

It is hardly necessary to say much upon the va- 
rious contrivances to which so many resort as a safe- 
guard against the bee-moth. The idea that gauze- 
wire doors, to be shut daily at dusk, and opened 
at morning, can exclude the moth, will not weigh 
much with one who has seen them flying and seek- 
ing admission, especially in dull weather, long be- 
fore the bees have given over their work for the 
day. 

lf the common hives are used, they must be 
sought for in their hiding-places, under the edges 
of the hive; or the hive may be propped up on 








both ends, with strips of wood about three-eighths 
of an inch thick; and a piece of woolen rag put 
between the bottom-board and the back of the hive. 
Into this warm hiding-place, the full-grown worm 
retreating to spin its cocoon, may be easily caught, 
and effectually dealt with. Hollow sticks, or split 
joints of cane may be set under the hives, to e!e- 
vate them, or laid on the bottom-board, and if they 
have a few small openings through which the bees 
cannot enter, the worms will take possession, aud 
may be easily destroyed. 





Only provide some hollow, easily accessible 
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to the worms, when they wish to spin, and 
yourself when you want them, and if the bees are 
in good condition, so that they will not permit 
the worms to spin among the combs, you ean wih 
ease entrap nearly all of them. If the hive has 
lost 1ts queen, and the worms have gained posses- 
sion of it, break it up as soon as posible, unless you 
prefer to preserve it as a moth-breeder, to infest 
your whole apiary. 

If asked how much such contrivances will help 
the careless bee-man, J answer, not one iota: nay, 
they will posively furnish him greater facilities 
for destroying his bees. Worms will spin and 
hatch, and moths will lay their eggs, under the 
blocks, and he will never remove them; thus in- 
stead of traps, he will have the most beautiful de- 
vices for giving more effectual aid and comfort to 
his enemies. Let me strongly advise the incor- 
rigibly careless, to have nothing to do with bees, 
either on my plan of management, or any other ; 
for they will find both time and money almost cer- 
tainly thrown away; unless their mishaps open 
their eyes to the secret of their failure in other 
things, as wellas bee-keeping—Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 


Saving Potatoes from Rot. 


As the farmers of Ohio and elsewhere, have 
sustained great loss by reason of their potatoes 
being affected with the rot, after losing my whole 
crop for several years, I fell on the following plan, 
and therefore saved them: On the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1849, I discovered that my potatoes were 
commencing to rot, I therefore dug them, threw 
them on the ground and let the sun dry them, 
throwing away all that were affected. I then 
spread them six inches thick in my blacksmith 
shop, and pounded half a bushel charcoal fine and 
spread it evenly over them, let them lay till fear 
of frost injuring them, when I buried them, cov- 
ering them well. They saved as well as any po- 
tato [ever had. The next year they commenced 
to rot as befure, I dug them and placed them in 
the shop, but put no pulverized charcoal on them, 
they ceased rotting as before and saved well. 
My potatoes have rotted more or less every year 
since, but by digging them and spreading them on 
some dry floor where the sun cannot shine on 
them, those that are partially rotten, will dry up 
and rot no more. Last fall at least one fourth 
were rotten before I discovered it, yet I saved the 
balance, good and sound asany Teverhad. Farm- 
ers, if you find your potatoes commencing to rot, 
try the above experiments. 

Richland Oo , 1859. 

How to Head the Hessian Fiy. 


One day, riding through the country, I saw a 
field nearly destroyed by the fly. I called and told 
the farmer how to head the Hessian fly. He 
jumped right up, and exclaimed, “That’s it !why 
don’t you give it to the public?” I thought, then, 


Jonn YOUNG. 




















I would, but being a modest man, and not know- 
ing exactly how to begin, I put it off. 

About the middle of August sow a strip of wheat 
adjoining where you intend to put your crop, say 
one er two acres. About the middle of Septem- 
ber sow your field. When that bas come up and 
shows cleverly, plow under the first sown; turn it 
under well. The fly is headed and your crop is 
-afe. Will you try it?—Cor. Valley Farmer. 
Northern Indiana. 


The wheat is thin on the ground, but filled. The 
Mediterranean wheat is good, and stands thick on 
the ground, but there is little sown with us, as the 
white Baltic is sown generally in these parts. [ 
send you a sample of our wheat crop; [A hand- 
some specimen of white blue stem. Ep.] The 
corn looks fine, and promises a good yield. Oats 
sown on suitable ground is good. Fruit, a litile 
over a half crop. It is generally conceded by the 
farmers that the wheat will exceed the last year’s 
in bushels, I know it will in quality. The frost of 
the 4th of June, that injured your crops so much, 
did not hurt our wheat nor our corn. If we get 
rain soon and the frost don’t come too soon in the 
fall, we will have an abundant yield of corn, oats, 
and potatoes. JacoB SHOWLEY. 

Fulton co., Indiana. 

Highland County. 


The wheat is about all cut here, is better in 
quality, and more abundant than usual. Corn is 
rather small, but may make a tolerable crop. Oats 
look well. Fruit is not more than halt a crop. 
Sugar cane is backward, about as much planted 
as last season. H. J. H. 

A Good Word from Missouri. 


We sympathize most sincerely with you, poor 
frost-bitten folks, way up there in the frigid zone, 
and if you will just step down here a day or two, 
we will show you how things are done in a tem- 
perate climate. Cropsare all good, the corn is high 
enough to hide the horse in ploughing, winter wheat 
is all cut, and is a fair crop, spring wheat is not cut 
yet but promises well, and grass, oats, &c., are 
turning out finely. We are luxuriating on potatoes 
that smile at you as you take them out of the pot, 
and we have finished planting for late ones but a 
short time. Fruit, Ah! here’s where we come at 
you. If thereis a place on the face of the earth 
where fruit will grow and be a certain crop, it 
is right here on the backbone of Missouri. 

I could not but smile to think of the R. R. edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Commercial getting such a 
good squint at your visage. I never can liken 
your phiz to any thing else than a couple of snap- 
ping turtles in a brush heap. 

That’s a good joke on the Scientific American 
about writing. I guess Mr. Munn never heard 
of that tame turkey you keep for making tracks ; 
well, I’ll keep shady. I always thought it was a 
great pity you and Horace Greeley and some of ou 
other smart men did not learn to write a legible 
hand when you were young. 

Truly your friend, Cras. A. Fenn. 

Franklin Co., Mo., July 8th., 1859. 
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Cheese-Huff, 


By A. L. Fisu, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 

No question is oftener asked among dairymen, 
than what makes cheese-huff, and but few ques- 
tions are harder to answer, as one specific will not 
be a remedy in all cases. All matter in certain 
combinations is generative, and under certain cir- 
cumstances is infectious. 


Many of the ailments of animals, and cheese) 


after it is put upon the shelf, may be attributed to 
an unhealthy state of the stomach. If the stom- 
ach is taken from the calf when its digestion is 
imperfect, it cannot be depended upon to make 
good cheese. 

Although diseased when taken out, or tainted, 
or soured after in curing, it may contain strength 
enough to curdle milk, like half digested milk 
from the stomach, or other acidulous substances. 
Still, it does not contain the requisite to cheese the 
curd, with the aid of two other reliable agents, 
(heat and pressure,) which may be early known 
by the curd working soft and milky whey, and if 
rennet is quite deficient, curd will grow softer by 
increasing heat to scald, and likely to make a huf- 
fy cheese, or sour in curing, and not weld and be- 
come solid and close meated, having the appear- 
auce in the tryer of meal mixed up for chickens. 
A lack of perfect uniformity in heating milk to 
set, and scalding curd, are fruitful causes of swel- 
ling cheese. When milk is kept very sweet, or 
cooled very quick by ice or running water, more 
strength of rennet and a longer time is required 
for that agent to finish its work, than when the 
milk is not so kept. Under such circumstances, 
if the work of subdivision is commenced too soon, 
and curd made very fine, when too young, or soft, 
the strength of the rennet being fluidical, will pass 
off with the whey before it has finished its work. 
Then heating up too fast will be sure to check the 
working of what rennet remain in the curd, anda 
huffy, leaky cheese is the result. 

No one can make good cheese without good 
rennet and conveniences to heat steadily and uni- 
formly. I believe the present mode of heating as 
many do by rapid production of heat under the 
bottom of the cheese tub or vat, is wrong, because 
the smaller particles of curd will become cooked 
and settle to the bottom first, where the most heat 
is, just where they should not be—the lesser 
cooked portion being lighter, will float near the 
top, where the most heat should be. All cheese- 
makers know such to be the case. They also 
know how difficult it is to keep the curd from pack- 
ing on the bottom where it is liable to be over- 
heated or heated unevenly. 

All this is remedied by setting the inner or tin 
vat on the bottom of the wood vat, without any- 
thing between them, so that heat cannot pass be- 
tween the bottoms. Let there be aspace of three 
inches between the vat and wood tub at the sides 
and each end, so that the heated water may pass 
around the inner tub, and the top will always be 
warmer as it should be. 
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T am using heat in that way, and much prefer 
jit to heating under the bottom, as I can seald much 
\easier, and no settling or packing of curd upon a 
hot surtace takes place— Mohawk Courier. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Results of Late Planting. 

A month has elapsed since the great frost— 
though we suffered to a great extent, we are not 
by any means a used up people. One error was 
in waiting from six to eight days for the frosted 
corn to rally and grow again, which was a question 
until the the frost of the 11th of June positively 
decided that point in the negative. There was 
more corn planted in old Columbiana, on the 13th 
and 14th. of June, than on any other two days this 
season. 

Though we have had rather a discouraging time 
of it, it won’t do to give up our corn. In the 
spring of '55, I planted 35 acres of corn, and had 
nearly the whole destroyed by cut-worms. I had 
planted and re-planted until I began to feel like 
giving up the thing in despair. One morning in 
crossing one of my fields that lie by the road, with 
the head down, I was accosted by a Quaker 
triend of mine, with “ Well, Jonathan, it looks 
somewhat discouraging, don’t it?” I answered in 
the affirmative. Said he, “ Well, thee will get 
corn yet, do thy part, and if thee don’t raise 
enough for thy use, come next fall and I will give 
thee all thee needs, but thee must do thy part.” I 
accordingly pitched in, went to work in good ear- 





nest, plowed, hoed and kept my fields in good or- 
der, and the result was that both cribs could not 
begin to hold the corn, inthe fall. One field was 
replanted or planted entire, on the 16th of June, 
and yielded good sound corn. Keep your corn 
clean and not too much on the ground, and your 
hearts will rejoice yet before November. To-day 
the chance is as good for a crop as it was July 
4th, 1858. 

Buckwheat is occupying a greater breadth than 
ever before, the ground and weather fine for fetch- 
ing it forth. Oats, barley and flax are all doing 
well, but not much of the latter sown. Our hay 
crop will not be a large one, though with our 
abundance of wheat straw of a superior quality, 
and economy in securing and using our bay, we will 
have abundance. Our apples, though badly hurt, 
will be 20 per cent better than last vear, and with 
the exception of the loss of our wheat, we will 
come off far better than last season. Our gardens 
are doing fine again, and potatoes promise to be 
good with the addition of the “extra acre” plant- 
ed since the frost; also beans to any amount, and 
all doing well. 

As for sugar cane, Iam sorry to tell you that in 
some cases the people, panic-stricken, overlooked 
their cane patches which, previous to the frost, 
were looking well, and have neglected them, or 
planted them in potatoes or beans, thinking it too 
late to re-plant. Why, Colonel, the practical ad- 








monition of my better and larger half was, when 
informed that the wheat was all killed, to see im- 
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mediately after the cane, that if we were to have 
a famine, we must have something to sweeten it 
with! We accordingly took the hint, and have 
one acre and a half now, growing end-wise. I 
think cane stood the frost better than the corn, the 
most of mine rallied again, though some did not, 
but now it appears to be going together, old and 
young, right along. I think there is one third 
more growing than last year. We have learned 
two things by the past month’s experience, Ist, 
that when our corn is again bitten down to the 
ground, to immediately replant it ; and 2nd, 
should we ever havea big frost on the Ist of June, 








that it is no sign of a famine. 
Damascus, July 4th. 59. JonatHan Crew. 





Steam Plow for the Prairies. 

Last year the Illinois Agricultural Society offered 
a large prize for a successful steam plow. J. W. 
Fawkes was the only competitor. The working of 
his engine was not satisfactory to the judges, and no 
award was made. Mr. Fawkes has been rebuilding 
his machine to compete for a more liberal prize of- 
fered for this season. The editor of the Scientific 
American thus notices a recent exhibition of the 
steam plow: 


FAWKES’ STEAM PLOW. 


A powerful steam plow of thirty horse power 
having been constructed in Philadelphia for Mr. 
J. W. Fawkes, of Lancaster, Pa., the inventor 
issued circulars of invitation for a grand exhibi- 
tion of its powers, to take place at Oxford Park 
—about 10 miles from Philadelphia. Having ta- 
ken a deep interest in the subject of steam-plow- 
ing, we accepted the invitation of Mr. Fawkes to 
be present, and expected to be highly gratified 
with the display. We regret to state that, from 
the defect of two of the pinions gearing into the 
wheel on the main drum, our anticipations were 
doomed to disappointment. After the plow had 
traveled round the race course, it was set to 
work, but had not proceeded above 30 yards when 
the cogs of the pinions referred to were ripped 
off, and further operations entirely defeated. We 
regretted the result, as a great number of persons 
like ourselves, who had come from a great distance 
to witness the operation, felt mortified, both on 
their own account and that of Mr. Fawkes. He 
deserved better success, as his plow contains some 
good features and had made a very successful 
private experiment on the day previous. The 
plow is 18 feet long by 7 wide, has two horizontal 
cylinders of 9-inch bore and 15-inch stroke. The 
boiler is a “vertical tubular,” and carries 150 Ibs. 
of steam. The principal feature about it is that 
the whole frame and machinery are supported on 
a large rolling drum six feet wide and six feet 
broad. The power of the engine drives this drum, 
and it drags a gang of eight plows behind it in an 
adjustable angular frame. The motion from the 
crank-shaft to the drum-shaft is imparted through 
cog-gearing, and it was defective teeth in one of 
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these cogs which caused the break-down. It will 
soon be in operation again, and, with better pinions, 
it will no doubt give satisfaction, and may yet be 
the successful competitor for the prize of $6,500, 
offered by the Illinois State Agricultural Society. 





Camels in Alabama. 


In reply toa letter of inquiry, Mr. Woolsey, 
of Alabama, writes to the Savannah Republican 
a very flattering account of his experience with 
the camels recently introduced on his plantation, 
near Selma. Though very much reduced in flesh 
by the long voyage from the Canary Islands, they 
have worked to his entire satisfaction. He adds: 

With more flesh and proper fitting harness, I 
hazard nothing in saying that a grown camel will 
draw with ease one of our two-horse prairie turn- 
ing plows. I am now breaking out cotton middies 
with a winged sweep of twenty-four inches from 
wing to wing—the camel poor, and with two years 
growth before him. On Tuesday last I sent 
twelve bushels of corn to Selma to be ground, on 
the same camel. 

The corn was placed upon a saddle, weighing 
170 pounds, and the driver 190 pounds, making a 
burthen of 1,001 pounds—a very good mill wagon 
and team, I think. The price at which camels 
can be sold here, varies according to the age and 
size. The extremes are $150 and $450. The 
camel will eat almost anything that the goat does 
not refuse. They are fed in the Canary Islands 
on barley straw and barley chaff, and occasional- 
ly, but very seldom, barley meal is given them. 
I think they could soon be taught to eat cotton 
seed. While at work, I feed them upon hay and 
wheat straw; when at rest, they are turned into 
dry pasture, and they are improving every day in 
flesh and spirits. There are now ten in an old 
field where a mule would starve, luxuriating upon 
weeds, briars and shrubbery. 





How the Irishman Husked Corn. 


I hired an Irishman to husk corn for me, and 
the next morning I sent him out to the field to 
work. I had another Irishman, and says Jamie 
to Mikel—* How do ye husk corn?” Mikel told 
him to rub the ear up and make it in two nice 
piles. So he went to work and husked and shelled 
three shocks in one day, and when he came in at 
night I asked him how he gotalong. “Oho! jest 
midlin sir, it is most orfel hard on my hands, see 
how they are bleeding!” I sent Mikel the next 
morning to haul the corn, he came back and said 
he wanted a sack; I asked him what he wanted 
with a sack, and he told me that Jamie had dug 
two holes and shelled the corn down in the ground. 

J. M. D. 


Sore Tongue in Horses. 


Take about one tablespoonful of pulverized 
copperas in one pint of water, and wash the tongue, 
then take the same quantity of alum and water, 
wash their mouths with a swab, and in the course 
of one week they will be well. A. D. S. 
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The Editor's Table. 











About the Ohio State Fair. 


The great industrial exhibition and re-union of the 
year, is nearing us apace,and we learn that the 
grounds and fixtures are ina state of unusual for- 
wardness. Qn the 20th of September, we hope to 
meet a hundred thousand of the sons and daughters 
of this good commonwealth and neighboring States, 
at Zanesville, to have a rare old time among the ex- 
cellencies of the field, the shop and the household. 
The Secretary of the State Board informs us that his 
books are now open for entries of articles for exhibi- 
tion, and will be kept open at his office in the Capi- 
tol at Columbus, until the 8th of September, when 
he will take up his post at Zanesville until the fair. 
Persons desiring premium lists, can have them free 
by asking the Secretary. 

Persons making entries by mail or otherwise, 
should be careful to state very distinctly their post- 
office address in full. 

It is especially desirable that every exhibitor fully 
determine in which department and under what head 
he intends to compete, before application for compe- 
tition is made. 

Entries must contain the exhibitor’s name, his post- 
office address, county and State, written as legibly as 
possible, also the name, sex, and age of the animal 
offered for exhibition, as well as the clagsin which it 
is intended to compete. 


Any person paying one dollar, may enter as many 
ciff-rent articles for exhibition, as he or she may own, 
in any of the departments, except horses and cattle ; 
in these, the entry fee will be one dollar for the first 
entry, and fifty cents for each additional entry. 


Jacos Prerce’s CatrLe Sace.—It is not often that 
such an opportunity presents itself, to take the pick 
of a choice herd as that now offered by Jacob Pierce. 
All the State Fair visitors for some years past, know 
how well he has contributed to maintain the honor of 
the stalls. It is hard to think we shall see his 
blooming face nu more in the ring as patriarch of the 
prize herd. Weare sorry to learn that his embarrass- 
* ments have compelled him to this step. His herd is 
the result of careful selection and skillful breeding, 
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jand has been tailed out several times by the disposal 
‘of inferior animals, as he is death on all pennyroyal 
| stock. Persons desiring to make up a winning card 
| for the coming fairs, should be on hand. 





A Traveling Falsehood. 


The following piece of figuring we have seen on its 
travels through the country press and even in periodi- 
cals claiming a respectable agricultural standing : 


AGRICULTURAL Socretirs.—There are upon 
record, in the office of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, at Washington, as in existence in the several 
States, 786 Agricultural Societies. Illinois has 
the largest number of any State, 88; then New 
York, 77; Indiana, 75; Pennsylvania, 68 ; Ohio, 
63; Massachusetts, 44; lowa, 36; Wisconsin, 
31, ete. 

So far as Ohio is concerned, there is about as much 
truth in the above, as in some other matters eaid to 
be “upon record.” Ohio has 88 counties, in each of 
which with one or two exceptions, is a regularly or- 
ganized and accredited county agricultural society, 
auxiliary to the State Board of Agriculture. Besides 
these, there are in several of the counties, fully or- 
ganized, independent county societies, quite as active 
and etticient as the regular societies. There are dis- 
trict associations comprising several parts of counties 
equally strong and active; further still, there are 
many societies composed of several townships, and 
still further, there are many single townships which 
rival the best county societies of the State in the 
spirit and extent of their exhibitions. It makes no 
difference to us what there is “upon record in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Interior at Washington,” 
we can show the thing itself upon the good fields of 
| Ohio, ahead of any State in this blessed Union. 
| AnoTHeR.—We see in the California Culturist, 
| copied from the Alta Californian, the following while 
speaking of legislating for agriculture: “Ohio has 
, doubled the value of her stock by timely imports of 
choice cattle at the expense of the State.” That is 
going a good way from home to get the news, and 
when got, there is no particle of truth in it. 











Tue County Socreties are laying out for a vigor- 
ous campaign. The premium lists come in nobly. 
We have further to acknowledge the offer of over a 
hundred copies of the Ohio Cultivator for the Cler- 
mont society at Olive Branch, over 50 for Gallia, and 
nearly the same for little Ottawa. 


Coustry Lire, a Hand-book of Horticulture, Ag- 
riculture and Landscape Gardening. By Morris Cope- 
land. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, 
Mass., 813 pp. Price $2, or $3 according to quality 
of binding. While in Cleveland last week, we re- 
ceivd this beautiful volume from H. P. B. Jewett, 
Bookseller of that city, and perused it with much sat- 
isfaction for the space of a hundred miles’ ride. It 
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is written in the form of monthly calender, in pleas- 
ant and familiar language, by a gentleman who is 
evidently in love with his vocation. The range is 
rather above the hard life of the farmer, and the 
writer seems disposed to bring up his reader tu the 
same delightful plane occupied by himself. In the 
department of Horticulture and rural effect, he suc- 
ceeds charmingly, and we think he has erred only in 
attempting too much—viz: by seeking to embrace 
field agriculture, live stock and such like, in the same 
volume, especially since the writer seems less famil- 
iar with these subjects, than those relating to more 
ornamental branches. As a book for well-to-do» 
country gentlemen, or townsmen with taste and space 
for gardens and parks, it has no rival in the extent 
and variety of its topics, and to such we commend it 
as a work well worth their money and their study. 


Hepees, Free & Co., of Cincinnati, have published 
an illustrated advertizing pamphlet of near 200 pages 
about sugar cane, sugar-making apparatus, etc., which 
they send by mail for three letterstamps. It is worth 
double the money. 





Manuring the Wheat Crop. 








In the palmy days of wheat-growing in Western | 
and Central New York, the application of active) 
manures direttly to this crop was not generally 
practiced. The opinion widely prevailed that) 
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can be formed.” This is furnished in barn-yard 
manure, and other fertilizers of like character, 
These in a partially decomposed state, (and hence 
furnishing almost immediately nutriment for the 
crop,) we would apply to favorable soils before 
sowing them with wheat. 

Many farmers have been in the habit of apply- 
ing their stock of yard manure in a green or long 
state in the spring, to land intended for corn; re- 
serving little or none for composting, or for appli- 
cation to the wheat crop. But this practice is be- 
coming less general, and we now find frequently 
those who prefer keeping the manure in the yard 
until well decomposed, and placing it in heaps for 
use the next seasan; applying it also upon winter 
grain, if they sow it, and as a top-dressing for grass 
land. This course is usually very successful. Tho’ 
land heavily manured for corn, will produce good 
crops of wheat and barley following, it is seldom 
that the area which may be so manured and devo- 
ted, embraces half the extent we desire for grow- 
ing grain, which would produce it if enriched suf- 
ficiently. Hence we see that we need more man- 
ure, as well as to study the most effective applica- 
tion of the same. 

More manure may be had by composting that ob- 
tained from our farm stock with vegetable mold— 
the muck of swamps and marshes—the turf and 
wash of roads—the scrapings of ponds and ditch- 
es. We have doubled the amount and value of 
our yard manure by mixing it with muck from the 


such a course was injurious, by stimulating a heavy swamp, and fermenting the same together in heaps 
growth of straw at the expense of the grain, and | loosely laid up and properly moistened. This was 
in the rankness and succulency of the former, in-|used at the rate of twelve loads per acre on 
creasing the liability to lodge, and tending also to|land sown in wheat last autumn, being merely 





produce rust and mildew in the standing grain. 
In some instances, no doubt, high manuring has 
been followed by such results, but in many more, 
large crops of wheat have rewarded the applica- 
tion. We took occasion some eight years ago, to 
urge the subject upon the attention of our brother 
farmers, and the current of events influencing the| 
wheat crop during that time, has brought it far| 
more forcibly upon their attention. 

We throw away our seed and labor, now-a-days, 
in sowing any but rich, warm, quick soils to wheat. 


We must get a large growth of healthy, early ma-| 





gang-plowed in before sowing. A small plot not 
dressed, shows a very marked difference—the 
growth is less than half of that on the manured 
portion, and the product will be of little if of any 
value, 

We hope the lesson of the past few years will 
not be lost on those who begin, after all, to think 
the wheat midge less the enemy of the farmer 
than his own improvident course in cropping with 
this grain. If it shall induce us toa better enrich- 


‘ing and cultivation of the soil, and a more careful 


study of the nature and demands of our different 


turing plants, or the wheat midge will destroy the | crops, it will prove to the country at large a bless- 
whole product. This we have urged in a former ing and not acurse. If it leads the mass of farm- 
article, and will revert more strictly to the subject|ers, as it has many of them, to employ ey- 
indicated in our heading. |ery available means of increasing the quantity and 

Of all grains, says chemical analysis, wheat has quality of the manure made upon their farms, and 
in it more nitrogenous substances than any other. | to study attentively the most effective application 
Fifteen per cent. of the organic matter of the of the same for growing the most profitable crops 
grain of wheat belongs to this class. Although it will do more for the advancement of agriculture, 
the straw may grow luxuriantly, the grain cannot than almost any other means which are likely to 
be formed without it. “Up to the formation of be employed. We would therefore urge immedi- 
the kernels,” says a writer on this subject, | ate attention to the preparation of manure for ap- 
“ordinary soils, with rain, dew, and air, can fur-| plying to the wheat crop, and from our own ex- 
nish and grow the wheat plant. But when it perience and observation, think that composted 
comes to the fruiting part, the plant bas to seek in| manure, mixed with the surface soil by harrowing 
the soil for materials out of which to fabricate its|or very shallow plowing, will prove of the great- 
seed. It is necessary, therefore, that there be in| est benefit to the crop. This method is practised 
such soil what we farmers call nutritive or putre-| by the most succeestul wheat-growers of the pres- 
scent manure—something out of which nitrogen ent day—TZhe Oountry Gentleman. 
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|ally if the trees are pretty large, or the season 
| dry, so that very little growth is being made. 

| It follows therefore that the first means of pre- 
venting the ravages of these borers, is to secure 
if possible, a thrifty condition of the trees. The 
second is, to wash the trunks, especially near 
the surface of the ground, and any spots where 
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ithe bark is injured, with lye or strong soap suds 
H 0 BR T i ¢ ¥) L T U B A L a ‘occasionally in June or July, which ie supposed to 














| destroy the eggs or young worms. Third, cover- 
Apple Tree Borers. | ing the trunks for a foot or so from the ground, 
— | with cloth, strong paper, or other material coated 
Ep. O. Cuttrvator: With this I send you a/ With gas tar, or- other oily or offensive substance, 
section of the stem of a young apple tree entirely | taking care to avoid oiling the bark of the tree. 
girdled by the Borer ; the same, I presume, as re- | : Removing the worms by hand can be done du- 
ferred to by G. S. Bentley, of Columbiana co., on | ring the fall or winter, when their burrows can be 
p. 29, vol. XV. of the O. Cult. A large number discovered by the white powder-like fine saw dust, 
of our best young orchards are nearly or quite outside of their holes; then by cutting away a 
destroyed by this insect. What shall we do with little of the bark, the worm can be reached with 
him? Or how can we protect our trees from his the point of a knife, or a sharp wire. 
ravages? The mischief is done just at, or below | M. B. B. 
the surface of the ground; hence many persons do | - 
not discover the cause until the trees are destroy-| Bark Lice.—Another insect sent to us by Mr. 


ed. Yours, &c., A. J. RanpDatt. | Randall is a species of Coccus, or bark louse, 
Clinton co., lil., April, 1859. 


‘found on the abele or silver poplar. It is of a 
: ' , . | kind I do not remember to have before seen, and 

Remarks —The Borer contained in the piece! 5+ like 
of apple tree referred to above is the larve of a/| 


ly to be very injurious. We know of no 
beetle belonging to the Buprestis family, not the 





easy remedy for this pest. If very bad on a tree, 
| I would cut off all the branches when not in leaf, 





Saperda, a3 described in most fruit books, under) a4q burn them; then wash the trunk with strong 


lye. M. B. B. 


the most common in the Eastern States, but I have 
never yet seen it in Ohio; and from observations | 
made during the past fifteen years, I am convinced | 


the name of apple-borer. This latter insect is 


the apple-borers of the Western States are com- 
monly of the genus Buprestis, of which there are 
several species, and the larve are all wood eaters. 





Saperda. 


Buprestis, Buprestis, 
(large.) (small.) 
The above cuts will enable any person to recog- 
nize the two genera of beetles. The larger Bu- 
prestis is found on some kinds of forest trees. The 
smaller one is an apple wood eater; and I think 
there are two species, one of them a trifle larger 
than this found in our orchards. They are of a 
dark color, with a shiney, coppery lustre on the 
back. The perfect insects may be found upon the 
trunks of apple trees infested with the larve du- 
ring June and July—especially on trees of bear- 
ing size where the trunks have been damaged by 
sun scorching or other causes, so as to kill the 
bark in spots; as it is found that borers commonly 
attack first these injured spots, and trees that from 
any cause are diseased or unthrifty. Hence it is 
common for apple trees to be attacked with borers 
the first summer after being transplanted, especi- 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Deep and Shallow Planting of Trees. 


I doubt the soundness of the prevailing theory 
that the shallow planting of trees is best. It 
seems to me that, during the severe droughts we 
often experience in this climate, there is danger 
of our hot sun’s drying the ground below the roots 
of trees that are not deeply set, and thus causing 
themtodie. And then trees that are shallow plant- 
ed do not take so deep a hold on the ground as 
they would do if deeper set. Our theory of 
practice should as far as possible, be an induc- 
tion from facts. During more than thirty years, 
I have given some part of my time to planting and 
cultivating fruit trees, and have practised deep 
planting. My trees have grown exceedingly well, 
I have lost but few trees, and although my orchard 
has been exposed to severe storms, I have not had 
so much as three trees blown out of root. They 
have borne large and excellent fruit. I have more 
than once at fairs, taken the premium on peaches. 
More than twelve years since I planted a peach 
orchard of selected fruit, from a little nursery of 
my own planting and training. They were bud- 
ded three to four feet from the ground; this made 
it necessary to have high trunks below the branch- 
es. They are now thrifty trees, and la-t season 
they bore as large and good fruit as at any form- 
er time. Two bushels were sent to Cincinnati, 
and brought five dollars per bushel. They were 
considered to be among the best that had come to 





that market. They grow on limestone land, the 
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soil is deep and rich, and is on the top of a very 
high river-hill. 

Two years since a friend of mine gave me an 
apple tree as a present. It was seven or eight 
feet high, and proportionally thick. In taking it 
up, all the roots broke off, except a very small 
one. I brought it home, and planted it very deep 
in a lot that I had filled up with red clay, nearly 
three feet, and had covered it six inches with 
the settlings of the back water from the Ohio 
river. My friend concluded that the tree would 
die, and gave me another. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the tree grew well, and has ever since been 
a thrifty tree. 

In the same lot I planted very deep, twenty- 
four grape vines, of one year, of very feeble 
growth. ‘Two of them were so feeble as to bare- 
ly live during the summer, and to die in the win- 
ter. The twenty-two made but little progress 
during the first year. They were planted in two 
rows six feet apart every way. The second year 
I put up an arbor seven feet high, or more, with 
a circular top; by fall, the arbor was nearly cov- 
ered with vines. In the spring of the third year, 
I cut them back, some to five, and others to six 
feetin height. They brought a fine crop of grapes, 
of very good quality, and covered the arbor. The 
fourth year, the sides and top of the arbor were 
filled with beautiful clusters of grapes, all Cataw- 
ba, except one Isabella vine. While the grapes 
in many vineyards were destroyed by mildew, 
these were uninjured. In all this grape-growing 
region, there are no vines of the same age equal 
to these in size and beauty. 

A friend of mine has an apple tree planted 
more than thirty years since, in the old way, suffi- 
ciently deep. The lot has since been filled up 
six feet around it. During many years its trunk 
has been encircled with six feet of earth, and still 
it is a thrifty tree. It has ever been a good bear- 
er of excellent apples. Its owner would not now 
take fifty dollars for it. Last winter I took scions 
from it, for more than two hundred grafts, and 
had them grafted on roots, and [ intend putting 
them in a nursery, under the name of the Me.- 
Millan apple. I believe it to be a seedling worthy 
of propagation. The above facts incline me to 
believe deep planting is best. J. Rankin. 

Ripley, O. 





Spot on Grapes. 


Many years since I planted an Isabella grape- 
vine in a place where a large stump of a tree had 
rotted out. The soil was verydeep and rich. 
The vine grew up very speedily; a year after it 
was loaded with grapes; before ripening a black 
spot would come on them, and all would fall off. It 
continued in this way until the year of great 
drought, that year it was loaded with grapes, and 
had no spot, all ripened well. My Engiish plums, 
although I paved around the trees, had always 
fallen off when green, until that year, then all ri- 
pened well; but never since. 

One of my neighbors planted a vineyard, one 


part of it in rich soil and another in poor clayey 
ground. The part in rich soil was unproductive, 
while that in poor ground yielded good fruit. 
These facts incline me to believe that it is not 
| best to plant grape vines in very rich soil. 

J. Rang. 





Brinkle’s Orange Raspberry. 


Rich in color, of large size and superior quality. 





Orcharding in Southern Indiana. 


Friend W. B. Lipsey, a well-known nursery-man 
of Morrow co., O., has pulled up stakes and pitched 
in Washington co., Indiana, near the O. & M. R. 
R., and about 30 miles north-west from Louisville, 
Ky. Friend Lipsey writes us that he likes the coun- 
try, and goes on to speak of it as follows: 


The wheat crop is better than has been known 
for some years. There appears nothing in the 
way of a fine crop, — no midge, no rust, nor 
frost, considerable is harvested and we are having 
fine weather to cure it. Corn and other crops 
look well. Fruit is but a light crop, although 
enough for the country in which it grows. Peach- 
es are more plenty than apples; wild fruit and ber- 
ries abundant. 

There is a section of country in this and two 
or three other adjoining counties, called the Knobs, 
that is excellent for growing peaches. It is is said 
a failure of a crop of peaches on most of this land 
is a rarity; acrop is as sure as a farm crop. A 
few large orchards here would be a profitable in- 
vestment, not only of peaches, but apples and other 
fruits. The land can be bought for a very low 
price,—say two to five dollars per acre. It is too 
hilly for agricultural purposes, considerable of good 





timber is on it, though not to say heavy-timbered. 
The soil is not rich, though not as thin and poor 
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as in some parts of Ohio, not rocky—part is free- | 
stone, and considerable of it is a light limestone | 
soil with a loose red clay subsoil. 
Perhaps thee could send some of our Buckeye | 
fruit-growers here to make a little fortune for) 
themselves, and be of great benefit to consumers | 
and lovers of good fruit. Railroad facilities for 
shipping are good, in all directions. The peach 
market would be principally north-west, where 
peaches cannot grow, apples principally down the 
river. We have a good nursery soil here; trees, 
&e., grow finely, and the market appears good. 
W. &b. Lipsey. 
Salem, Washington co., Ind., Gth mo., 25th.,’59. 





Form of Various Trees. 
From a Committee of the Cincianati Horticultural Society. 





In ascertaining the habits of growth of various | 
trees of the several popular varieties of apples | 
that are largely cultivated in the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati, we have taken our own experience 
as a starting point, and then added to this such 
additional information as we have been able to ob- 
tain from other members of this Society. The 
result of our labors is the following classification: 

Of an Upright, Conical Growth—Benoni, Ear- | 
ly Strawberry, Golden Russet, Early Sweet Bough, | 
Lady Apple, Pryor’s Red, Northern Spy, Talman’s 
Sweeting. 

Of an Upright Growth, but with a Round Head. 
— Red Astrachan, White Pippin, Alexander 
Kaighn’s Spitzenberg, Michael Henry Pippin, 
Drop D'or, Bohannan, Belmont, Rawle’s Janette, 
Fall Wine, Rambo, Rome Beauty, Summer Rose, 
High Top Sweet, Myer’s Nonpareil, Fall Pippin, 
and Porter. 

With Spreading Limbs, and Round Head.— 
Smith’s Cider, Maiden Blush, Baldwin, Roxbury 
Russet, Newton Pippin, Tulpehocken, Winesap, 
Broadwell’s Sweet, Gravenstein, Jersey Sweeting, 
Hubbardstown Nonsuch, Belmont, Vandevere. 

Of a Drooping, Pendant Form—Head Sym- 
metrical.—Yellow Bellefleur, Pennock, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Newark Pippin, and Fall Pippin. 

Of a Pendant, Drooping Form—Head Loose 
or Straggling and Open.—Ortley, White Winter, 
Pearmain, and Newton Spitzenberg. 

Of the above we would particularly refer to 
Smith’s Cider, Yellow Bellefleur, White Pippin, 
Rome Beauty, and Rawle’s Janette as trees of a 
marked vigorous growth and healthy, hearty hab- 
it. The Benoni, Winesap and Summer Rose are 
of only moderate growth, but appear perfectly 
hardy. 

The Early Sweet Bough, Newton Pippin, and 
Ortley (or White Bellefleur) appear to possess a 
less vigorous and a somewhat unhealthy constitu- 
tion. 





Tue Berry Crop from the south-western part of 
the State, and from Kentucky and vicinity has been 
and still continues abundant. A blessing on rail- 
roads that bring these delicious fruits to our doors 


from the fields hundreds of miles away. 





that nothing suffers which they can prevent. 


ly a few shovelfuls of fresh cow manure. 
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Home Miscellany, 


Out-Door Work for Women. 

















In these hurrying harvest days the work about the 
garden and fruit yards will be neglected by the men, 
and the women should take it upon themselves to see 
Coax 
the men to dig a hole and set in a large cask, os handy 
to the garden and kitchen both, as may be, and in this 
pour your thick suds and other slops, with occasional- 
In the 
evenings dip from this tank and pour upon the roots 
of the thirsty grape vines, and fruit shrubbery, and 
about the rose bushes, dahlias etc. ; it will help them 


/on wonderfully, 


As the flower seeds ripen, clip off the earliest and 
best pods, and lay them to cure, being careful to fix 
the names to each. Do the same with the seeds in 
the vegetable garden in their season. 


Now is the time to lay in a stock of medicinal 


herbs: The bone-set, catnip, feverfew, mints, balms, 
sage, tansy, and all such good things that are so handy 


to have in a family in time of need, Cut them when 


in their prime of flower and dry them in the shade. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keep out of Debt. 


Every day I am more and more fully convinced 
of the propriety and utility of the adage, “don’t run 
in debt.” Although your clothes may be old, and 
not cut according to the latest Paris fashion, nor 
your house erected in accordance with the most 
approved style of modern architecture, yetif you 


keep in remembrance this precept, and faithfully 
practice it, you will sleep pleasanter, awaken hap- 


pier, and during the day you will not be harrassed 
by some creditor at your heels, crying—“ Pay me 
that thou owest.” But how different is the con- 
dition of him who is continually contracting debts 
which he has no visible means of redeeming. He 


passes his nights in sleepless inactivity, arises un- 


refreshed, and goes forth to his business with a 
sorrowful heart. This practice of running in debt 
has been one prominent cause of the fiery ordeal 
of the financial crisis, through which we are just 
emerging. Farmers have rushed headlong into 
debt, by buying land and other property, and erect- 
ing large houses, with the expectation that the 
rise of property would enable them to pay for it. 
But in this they have been sadly disappointed, 
and untold misery is the consequence. Farmers 
run in debt at the store, and before they are aware 
of it, a debt of three or four hundred dollars is 
contracted; a misunderstanding ari-es; harsh 
words are used ; and not unfrequently does it end 
in a law-suit. At least three-fourths of the law- 
suits arise from this very cause. This is an im- 
portant question, and should receive the serious 
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attention and consideration of every reformer. 
Teachers of youth should inculcate this principle 


in their daily teachings; editors should dedicate | 


their time and talents to this important subject ; 
divines should agitate it in their daily intercourse 
with their members ; and parents should instruct 
their children in the utility of system. And then, 
and not till then, will we have an elysium upon 
earth, and peace, happiness and prosperity reign 
supreme. ‘Think upon this matter; meditate upon 
it candidly and thoughtfully, and I trust you will 
“ cease to do evil and learn to do well.” 
West Jefferson, July 4th, 1859. Economy. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Home, 


—_—_— 


! 
Often we see home pictured in the glowing col-| 


ors of imagination, until it seems a second Eden. 
But ’tis a lamentable truth, that all homes are not 
as pleasant as they should be. But there is a 
remedy—sow the seed of kindness and affection 
in our hearts, then we'll have the music of gentle 
words and the sunlight of loving smiles, that will 
cast a holy influence upon the hearts that cluster 
round the hearthstone. 

We read in the scriptures of seed sown in good 
ground, springing up and producing an abundant 
harvest. Then why not sow good seed in our 
family circle, and cultivate them in the soil of 
heme? Here is the throne of woman’s power. 
Here are trained the youth of our land; those 
that are to be an honor to their country, or a dis- 
grace to community. If our sex fully understand 
this great duty and could fulfill it, what stars may 
yet grace our country’s crown, made pure by 
being cultivated in good soil by the hand of kind- 
ness and affection in a happy home 

Strawberry Hill. Inez De Lasse. 





Sroon Biscuit.—We would say to “R. A. 
R.” that we have tried the spoon biscuit recom- 
mended in the Cultivator of April 15th, and think 
they are a little too tough to suit our taste. We 
think a tablespoonful of the grit of grindstone 
might be added to make them more brittle. 

Mrs. M. S. S. 


Summer Drinks. 


Snerset.—Eight oz. of carbonate of soda; 
six oz. tartaric acid ; two lbs. powdered loaf sugar ; 
three drachms essence of lemmon. Let the pow- 
der be very dry. Mix them intimately and keep 
them for use in a wide mouthed bottle, closely 
corked. When wanted for use, put two good size 
teaspoonfuls into a tumbler and pour in half a pint 
of cold water, stir briskly and drink off. 

Cream Beer.—A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman says: As the warm weather is ap- 
proaching, we begin to think of refreshing drinks. 
I have a famed reevipe which I give you. It is 
an effervescing drink, but far pleasanter than soda 
water, inasmuch as you do not have to drink for 
your life, in order to get your money's worth. The 
effervescence is much more slow: 





| 


| Two ounces tartaric acid; two pounds white 
‘sugar; the juice of half a lemon; three pints of 
water. Boil together five minutes. When near- 
ly cold, add the whites of three eggs well beaten, 
with half a cup of flour, and half an ounce of es- 
sence of wintergreen. Bottle, and keep in a cool 
place. Take two tablespoonfuls of this syrup for 
a tumbler of water, and add one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of soda. L. E. R. 





Hints to Travelers. 


| Take one-fourth more money than your actual 
estimated expenses. 

Have a good supply of change, and have no bill 
|or piece higher than ten dollars, that you may not 
|take counterfeit change. 
| Dress substantially ; better to be hot for two or 
‘three hours at noon, than to be too cold for the 
remainder of the twenty-four. 
| Be at the place of starting fifteen or twenty 
/minutes before the time. 
| Do not commence a day’s travel before break- 

fast, even if that has to be eaten at daylight. 
| Dinner or supper, or both, can be more health- 
fully dispensed with than a good warm breakfast. 
| Put your purse and watch in your vest pocket, 
_and put all under your pillow, and you will not be 
|likely to leave either. 

The most secure fastening of your chamber 
door is a common bolt on the inside; if there is 
|none, lock the door, turn the key so that it can be 
\drawn partly out, and put the wash-basin under 
It; thus any attempt to use a jimmey or put in 
jquatnet key will push it out, and cause a racket 
}among the crockery, and which will be pretty 
| certain to rouse the sleeper, and rout the robber. 

A sixpenny sandwich eaten leisurely in the 
|cars, is better for you than a dollar dinner bolted 
lat a “station.” 
| Take with you a month’s supply of patience, 
jand think thirteen times before you reply once to 
|any supposed rudeness, or insult, or inattention. 
| Do not suppose yourself specially and design- 
‘edly neglected, if waiters at hotels do not bring 
| what you call for in double quick time; nothing 

so distinctly marks the well bred man as a quiet 
waiting on such occasions; passion proves the 
puppy. 

Do not allow yourself to converse in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by a person two or three 
seats from you; it is the mark of a boor, if ina 
man, and a want of refinement and lady like del- 
icacy, if ina woman. A gentleman is not noisy, 
and ladies are serene. 

Comply cheerfully and gracefully with the cus- 
toms of conveyance in which you travel, and the 
place where you stop. 

Respect yourself by exhibiting the manners of 
a gentleman and a lady, it you wish to be treated 
as such, and then you will receive the respect of 
others. 

Travel is a great leve’er; take the position 
which others assign you from your conduct rather 
than from your pretentions.—Halls Journal of 
Health. 

















For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Thought-Companionship. 
a | 

The pleasantest companions for the soul, are 
pure and gentle thoughts. Like angels, they 
come when the mind is most hushed, and there 
are few external jarrings to disperse them. Trip- 
ping along with noiseless feet through the domains 
of the brain, fluttering in snow and rose-tint halo, 
they are equally welcome, whether they tread up- 
on the airy grounds of imagination, leading us 
jaunts over the flowery hills of Poesy, where | 
away up above us we can catch a glimpse of the’ 
nook where the thoughtful Spenser mused, and 
Wordsworth’s feet strayed, and fairly catch the | 
scent of the hawthorn blossoms where Burns} 
clasped his Mary to his bosom; or whether they | 
lead us over the illumined domains of science, | 
pausing to inspect each rock, moss, or flower, peep-| 
ing over the crater of some smouldering volcano, | 
studying the motion of the silent stars, or into the | 
laboratory of the chemist, or the young philoso-| 
pher. 

I hardly ever lack society, although no person} 
may be near me, for I can always have congenial | 
companionship in the humble thoughts which abide | 
in the recesses of my heart. When I sit alone in| 
my quiet room, which is always lonely without it| 
holds two, the sharer of the “best room” in my | 
heart as well as myself, some thought of the past! 
comes knocking at the heart’s door, and the mem-| 
ory of some school-mate walks in, to bear me| 
company for a little while. Fannie sometimes 
comes, with her large dark eyes, folded now, look- 
ing as regal as she used to when she was a school 
girl at Blue-Bell Seminary. And laughing little 
Jink, steals in once in a long while, with her eyes 
as full of innocent mischief as a sun-beam is of 
light. 

Yes, I love pleasant thoughts for companions. 
Although great and startling thought-guests are 
strangers in my cosy little brain, and whenever 
they pass this way, march off to seek admittance 
to some more profound mind, I will not complain, 
for sweet ones are just as welcome to the unas-| 
piring, and flood the heart with a more quiet hap-| 
piness. I believe I receive just as much pleasure | 
in sitting beneath the breezy boughs of old Chau-| 
cer’s verse, and watching their quaint twinings as| 
he did through the sleepless nights and _ brain- 
racked days of their parturition. I had rather lin- 
ger admiringly over the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” | 
than to be starved as Byron was for two weeks) 
on crackers and water, to give birth to his brilli- 
ant child. I had rather admire the melancholy | 
beauty of Mrs. Hemans, than to suffer what a! 
soul must needs, before it can sing so plaintively. | 
My happiness is calm and divine, when I read’ 
Burns to his Mary in heaven, but I would not 
consent to lose my soul’s idol, to be brought to a 
state of mind to produce such an effusion. 

It is true that the poet and the philosopher are, 
privileged characters in the secret places of the 
universe, and truth and beauty unfold to them 
where common plodding minds would perceive, 
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little loveliness, and we may all try as much as we 
can, to be wise and great. But because we may 
not be able to make our minds the store-rooms of 
superlative wisdom and the home of the most bril- 
liant genius, it is no reason for us to be unhappy. 


‘There is no use in sighing, because we cannot 


make our minds to the world of mind, what the 
grand old Vatican in Rome is to the world of art. 
We can make our minds spotless and pure, and 
hope will come and paint pictures to beautify them, 
and memory shed its radiance over them. Good 
wishes for all may be stored there, and never a 
thought of malice, envy or despair enter to cast a 
shadow. Emma D. R. Turte. 
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Signs of Rain. 





An Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to make an 
Excursion with him. 


BY THE LATE DR, ENNER. 


~ 


. The hollow winds beg’n to blow, 

. The clouds look black, the grass is low , 
. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
. And spiders from their cobwebs peep, 

. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 

. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
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. For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 
. The walls are damp, the ditches swell, 
Closed is the pink eyed pimpernell. 
. Hark! how the chai:s and tables crack, 
. Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
. The distant hills are looking migh, 


10 


13 


. How restless are the snorting swine, 
Tne busy flies disturb the kine ; 
7. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
. The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
. Puss on the hearth, with velvet pawa, 
20. sits, wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 
21. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
22. And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
23, The glow-werms numerous and bright, 
24. Illum’d the dewey dell last night. 
25. At dusk the squalid toad was seen. 
26. Hopping and crawling o’er the green, 
27. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
28. And in the rapid eddy plays; 
29. The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
30. And in a russet coat is drest. 
31. Though June, the air is cold and still; 
32 The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill, 
33 My dog so altered in his taste, 
34. Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast 
35. And see yon rooks, how odd the flight, 
36. They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall— 
Asif they fet the piercing ball. 
Twill Surely rain, I see, with sorrow— 
Our jaunt must be put off to morrow, 


= 
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38. 
39. 
40. 





Dinner ovt or Notninc.—I happened to 
think that I had’nt much for dinner to-day, and I 
would like to ask some of the writers of the Cul+ 
tivator, how to get a real good dinner out of noth- 
ing. I think that should be the General Topic 
these scarce times. I should be glad of any in- 
formation upon the subject. IsaBEL. 


Answer.—If we were boarding at Isabel’s house, 
we should know exactly what to do in such a case— 
we would kiss the cook !—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | flour is converted inte sugar, and during the pro- 
Ilow she makes Bread. \cess of baking the sugar is converted into car- 


| bonic acid gas and alcohol. The carbonic acid is 
My mother made yeast bread, and my grand-!|\iperated in the form of minute bubbles of gas 


mother made yeast bread, [ was brought up on through the whole substance of the dough, and 
yeast bread, and prefered it to any other. I was| peing caught as it were by the adhesive ginten, ié 
taught to make bread precisely as set forth by| causes the mass to swell and rise. These bubbles 
Even of Canton—best quality yeast bread. . |form pores, which in the best bread, are small and 

About four years ago I spent some months in| yniform, but sometimes constitute large irregular 
Mass., during which time I saw no yeast bread,) cavities or holes in the centre of the loaf. ‘This 
and strange to say, those few months of forced ab-|;. Jiable to happen when the dough is too watery 
stinence from my favorite bread, gave rise to pos- lor not well kneaded, or if the Sous be too fine, or 
itive dislike to any kind of bread made with hop} the heat of the oven insufficient. 
yeast. | We have a way of making bread without fer- 

Salt-rising, or rather milk-rising bread, to me | ment. If instead of rising or yeast, we put bicar- 
now looks finer, tastes better, and is more healthy, jonate of soda and cream of tartar (tartarate of 
beside being less work about making it than the potassa) into the dough, on baking the dough there 
common yeast bread. I cannot see how any one js change of elements, and the carbonic acid is 
who makes Goop salt-rising bread, can dislike | set free, and causes the dough to rise in the same 
the taste or flavor of it. I make it thus: manner as when rising or yeast was used. 

Take one pint new milk, one pint boiling water,) Whatever method may be employed, it all de- 
one large teaspoonful salt, put together in a ves- pends on the liberation of carbonic acid gas. The 
sel sufficiently large, add flour very fast, until as objection to making bread with soda and cream 
thick as can well be stirred smoothly ; put the ves- | of’ tartar is, that during the baking process there 
sel in another of water, as warm as the hand can j, formed a salt of potash, which is liable to in- 
be held in, stand by the stove or fire so as to keep jure the lining of the stomach and cause dys- 
up the water at the same temperature. Give ita pepsia. But in the hands of a good cook any 
slight stirring, and that but once, which should be | of these methods will turn out good bread, which 
done upon seeing signs of its rising, which will be ;. properly called the Staff of Life. 
after it has stood between three and four hours. | 








s : : ; | Linwood, O., July, 1859. H. A. L. 
Will be up in about five hours. Should not pre- 
sent a surface of fine bubbles, but look much as| DAYBREAK. 
yeast. As soon as up, pour into a dish of flour) sp Onis eae iain 
with two quarts or less of warm sweet milk, a) 
little salt, and a half teacupful fine sugar, or bet-| A propa: up out of the sea, * 
ter, maple molasses. Mix moderately stiff, and. Se ee ee 
mould out into pans, set by the stove to rise May, It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail en, 
. Pad . j F ; s ; ; J? 
be ready to bake in an hour. Will bake a little} aut Cae 
quicker than yeast. Much depends on the baking. SSO ES ASR SH, 
° +s oe ° } Crying, ‘‘ Awake! it is the day.” 
It the rising be set at six in the morning, the! scan nee " 
. > ; t, ‘Shout! 
bread can be mixed at eleven, and all in the cool- | pha peat ci heiaieoah a 
ing room by two o'clock, so as not to interfere | - : 
be f the af It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
with the arrangements of the afternoon. sakes: “Cliph amb eenauet 
This bread if made aright, is white, moist, ten- : 7S : 
der, sweet, and everything that is good, so say the ee ee 
er, ow ee ¢ f ike c=) g y 50 Say | Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 
3. 
majority of our 10 Peres Gram, Howane It whispered to the fields of corn, 


4 a | “ Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 
Beamsville, 1859. It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
—-- “ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 





For the Ohio Cultivator. It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
Philosophy of Bread-Making. And caid, “ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 





| 
| 
As there has been a great deal said in the Ohio| Motst Breap—Rars.—lIf there is any writ- 
Cultivator about bread-making, I propose giving ers of the Cultivator who can tell me how to keep 
a short account of the chemical changes that take bread moist, and keep it secured from the “ tor- 
place in that process: In the first place, every | menting rats,” I should be exceedingly glad. The 
house-keeper knows, that to make good bread,| best way that 1 know, would be to keep it ina 
they must have “rising,” yeast, or leaven as it is| stone jar, and set it in the water in the spring- 
sometimes called. house. What think you? If any information 
When flour is mixed with water and baked, it) can be given, it will surely oblige, Karte. 
will be tough and clammy, or if it is spread out ("We should expect mouldy bread from that prac- 
thin, it will be hard like glue. To avoid this we tice. Let the housekeepers answer.—Ep. 
muke use of several methods. 
If flour be made into paste, and set in a warm) Ladies, before marrying, had better destroy all 
place, it turns sour, or the starch contained in the, old love-letters. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 


The Produce Market is at a stand still, andit is not a good time 
to se!l wheat. O)d corn commands about 60 cts., and oats 50 cts., 
but the new oats crop will be large, and prices will soon fall. 
Flour of the best kind sells for $6 and under. White wheat 
goes at $1.25 to $1.40. Prices in N. Y., Baltimore, and western 
cities are about the same now, both for grain and dairy products. 
The country merchants have in store large lots of Spring butter, 
which they cannot sell for what it has cost them. If this could 
be worked over and put in shape to keep till fall, it might bring a 
good price. We advise farmers to put their dairy stuff in good 
shape to keep, and also their grain for the present. There’sa 
good time coming. 











Lawton Blackberry. 
FFSHOOTS FROM MY BEARING PLANTS, 


J the original variety, hardy ad productive in all climates, 
can be safely forwarded to any part of the country. For Descrip- 
tive Circulars, or to purchase plants, address 

LAWTON, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

{<3 Circulars sent to all applicants by mail, free. (14-3tm 


ANGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND.—SILAS 
MERCHANT, Proprietor. R.M. N. TAYLOR, Manager. 


FULL BLOOD MERINO SHEEP. 
POR SALE, ONE HUNDRED HEAD FULL 


Blood Merino Ewes. For particulars, address 
H. G. HAMMOND, 
Clover P. O., Clermont Co., O. 


‘HEAP FAMILY DRINK.—SEND 25 

/ eents and get by return mail a recipe for making that very 
pleasant and wholesome beverage, called ‘‘ Western Cider,” easily 
made, and costs a mere nothing. Address 

13-3m Postmaster, West Lafayette, Coshocton Co. 0. 


Durham Bulls for Sale. 
HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London. Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulls, ready for service, the get of oye 


. DUN, 
Mar. 15-tf Lafayette, MadisonCo. , O. 
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County Fairs for 1859. 


CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 
Butler ...... 
Fayette 


Clermont 


oHAMTIOD o vice cee cece conet 
Wa-hingtoa. .....ccccecss 
Bantam. 
Jefferson 
Burton 
Georgetown .ccecscccs secs 
..Columbus 


ee ecccceces 
. Cambridge ........ eeeeee 
Ravenna 
grown, (Ind.) ..........Riple 
PUORED cB cocccussesedem 
Belmont 
Hrghland,.... .. eoccese 
Greene Renls.sccccccese ecccccces 
WOOD ivc0ntba sibeouscuss 
POONA, 6: an voces coccnce SROGIOR, oc vcvecacceencs eee 
Olive Branch 
Champaign......+.se0e } 


Clermont 


Adams 
Tuscarawas ............Canal Dover 
Geauga, (Free) Claridon 


Columbiana ............ 


DUNO a inucces cevcnnesnd Marysville..... scan ledeee 
Pickaway ......+. Circleville 


Patan 2.0000 cccccceces 


Cleveland 
- Springfield. ....cccccccses 
Licking, occeccsscseccees Newark 
Noble Sarahsville ... 
Bowling Breen 


Harrison ,... 
Wyandot ........ 
Sandusky 

Wayne 


Cadis....ceee 
. Upper Sandusky 

++ee. Fremont 
WEED 6800005 cecces 
Woodsfield .......... 
Dayton, o.000.00. 
Delaware ........ 
BB rccdcceeas ° 


Monroe 
Montgomery 
Delaware 
Hardin 


12-14. 
12-14, 

2-14. 
12-14, 
12-14. 

2-14, 
26~27, 


Summit......00. 
Morgan $uneesecses McConnellsville, ,, 
Crawford Bacyrus....cccccces 
Trumbull ,..... sus evidns WOtGW ccccccces e 


Carroll, ...... 





Independent Township and District Fairs. 


Bedford . Cuyahoga Co,...........Sept. 1-2. 
Dotasbary oo0s vsvccsedes Summit Co....cseseeeeee “ ToD 

+ sseeeeeeColumbiana Co 14-16. 
PRGROGER., 6.0:00:6.0000 0000 OMMME. cccceccdccdécce 27-29, 
Madison oo ar 28-30. 
Richfield Summit Co........e.e006 “© 28030, 
ee a Ashtabula Co............ Oct. d= 6. 
eee Lorain .. “ d= 6. 
Greenfield ....., cow © 324, 











OHNSON HOUSE—C. E. MAIN, PRUPRI.- 
etor, Superior street Cleveland, 0. 





